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A French Journal alludes to the performance of M. Moscheles at St. Cloud, 
in the following terms :— 

“‘M. Moscheles is in Paris. This illustrious pianist, so continually extolled 
by the English press, has vouchsafed, with a peculiar complaisance, to come and 
exhibit his powers among us. Before having heard M. Moscheles, we expected 
to have found him one of those eccentric geniuses that move and transport us by 
an execution by turns graceful or electrifying. Having heard him, our faith in 
the English press is considerably modified. M. Moscheles is a third-rate pianist ; 
neither more nor less. His heavy banging of the keys must have singularly 
astonished her Majesty the Queen of the French. Age may possibly have en- 
feebled the intelligence of this too much vaunted artist—we can, however, make 
this assertion, that there are in Paris at the present day five hundred pianists, 
one and all quite as capable as M. Moscheles of executing Fantasias, Studies, 
Capriccios, Divertisements, Sonatos, or Concertos.” h 

Pauvre Jean Bull, que vous etes a plaindre! Here hast thou for several years 
past been wasting thy bravos and loose cash on a mere Pretender—an absolute 
muff; for there are 500 at Paris as goodas he. Fye, for shame! Get a few 
Louis Philippes and a month’s leave of absence ; cross the channel, and hie thee 
to that musical elysium. Assist at a few soirées; and thou wilt find thy highly 
prized musical fare as cheap as dog’s meat ; the touch of a Moscheles as common 
as that of a barber; and all his wonder-striking fours de force and poetical in- 
spirations considered as the drudgery of an every-day mechanic. Return with 
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less cash, but more experience ; and beware of the next light-fingered Charlatan 
that woos thee to cross the portals in Hanover-square. 

We are indeed miserably in arrear of our neighbours, but look for better times. 
The secret of the 500 has as yet been admirably preserved—not a name has been 
revealed to us. They cannot, however, remain much longer incog. We are 
inclined to anticipate a simultaneous avatar of the whole corps, either next 
season or the following; and expect to hear of all the packets in the channel 
being freighted with 500 of Pape’s choicest pianos, to be closely followed by 
their decaplectrine Amphions, in all the glory of aspiring genius and uncut 
chevelure. Then will the Londoners be foudroyé, and learn, though late, to 
look to Gaul for their models in music, as well as in every other art that enno- 
bles and exalts humanity. : 





















CHARACTERISTICS OF LOUIS LABLACHE. 
(From La France Musicale. 


Lablache ! iv is a name to which the greatest artists do homage, as subjects 
to royalty. Since Lablache’s appearance, the fame of all preceding bassi has 
been eclipsed, and none have arisen to contest his supremacy. 

Lablache is, like Rubini, still of an age to derive pleasure and glory from the 
agitations of a professional life. He was born at Naples in 1794, of an Irish 
mother and French father, whom the terrors of our revolution had driven from 
Marseilles, and whose death was hastened by the breaking out of another (1799), 
in the country he had adopted. Joseph Napoleon granted his protection to the 
unfortunate family, and placed young Louis in the Conservatorio della Pieta de 
Turchini, now called San Sebastiano. 

Lablache studied vocal and instrumental music at the same time. ‘A contra- 
bassist happened to be wanting one day in the orchestra of Santo-Onofrio; Mar- 
cello Perrino, his master, said to him, ‘‘ You understand the violoncello perfectly, 
you will easily be able to play the double bass. Lablache had a sort of repug- 
nance to this instrument ; notwithstanding which, he procured the bass-gamut 
on a Tuesday, and on the Friday following, played his part with perfect exact- 
ness. This has drawn from M. Castil Blaze, the remark that Lablache, even 
without his magnificent voice, would still have been a first-rate virtuoso; he would 
have equalled Bohrer on the violoncello, or Tulou on the flute; all instruments, 
from the organ to the Jew’s harp, were within the limits of his domain. 

Lablache appears to haye been stage-struck at an early age; five times did he 
desert the Conservatorio to make his essay on the boards. At length *he ob- 
tained an engagement at Salerno for fifteen ducats a-month (1s. 8d. per diem). 
He received a month’s pay in advance, remained two days at Naples, and emptied 
his purse. Not however wishing to present himself at Salerno without moveable 
effects, or the appearance of such, he takes with him a trunk crammed full of 
sand. Two days after, the Vice-rector of the Conservatorio arrives at Naples in 
quest of him, discovers, and gives him in charge to some officers in attendance. 
The Impresario, on the other hand, had been to the diligence office, and seized 
upon the trunk of the fugitive virtuoso as an indemnity for his advanced cash. 
Officers are summoned to take an inventory of the effects, which are soon dis- 
closed in all their splendour to the admiring bystanders. 

These freaks of Lablache were eventually profitable to his comrades and the 
art in general; for a theatre was shortly afterwards constructed in the Conser- 
vatorio, and thenceforth he was enabled to gratify his passion for the stage. 
Lablache thought no more of flight, but continued his studies, which he brought 
to a close at the age of seventeen. 

We shall not follow Lablache to the different theatres where he appeared pre- 
vious to his reaching the Italian opera in Paris. Suffice it to say, that wherever 
he played his talents excited admiration; the actor was continually féted, the 
singer applauded, and the individual loaded with testimonies of affection. 
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In November, 1830, Lablache made his debdt on the Italian boards at Paris, 
in the part of Jeronimo in the Matrimonio Segreto. His entrée was a perfect 
triumph ; he enacted his part with an immense superiority of talent, and was 
immediately recognized as the first basso cantante of our era. 

To form an idea of the power which this actor possesses over a select and 
intelligent auditory, he should be seen on the Italian stage in a part of some 
importance. His entrance is attended by a general sensation similar to that 
produced by a stream of electricity. Figure to yourself an assembly of cold, 
silent, and abstracted spectators—in an instant every head is raised, every coun- 
tenance animated, every mouth smiling—Lablache is before them. Survey those 
fine and noble features, those eyes beaming with genius and frank expression, 
that stature so colossal yet so dignified! Physically, as well as vocally, Lablache 
is the perfect type of the true basso cantante. He % at home in every character, 
serious or comic, tragic or sentimental ; he seduces and captivates your ima- 
gination, and holds you in breathless suspense. He is an absulute Proteus; as 
Marino Faliero or Dulcamara, as the father of Desdemona or Don Magnifico, he 
makes you weep, laugh, or shudder at pleasure, and frequently by a mere look, 
a gesture, or a simple movement of his body. 

The compass of Lablache’s voice is from G in the bass to E natural, embracing 
but thirteen notes ; but the timbre, power, and vibration of his tones are pro- 
digious, taken as they are with unerring precision. Hear him in grand concerted 
pieces, with all the surrounding voices in full development, and the orchestra 
putting forth its powers—Lablache surmounts the whole, overpowers both 
chorus and instruments ; and the éclut of his bass phrases, streaking the general 
mass of sound, is never confounded with unisonous accompaniment. It is im- 
possible to describe the effect of his magnificeat organ in mor¢eaux d’ensemble ; 
it is as cannon amid a rolling fire of musketry; as thunder amid the tempest. 
Nevertheless he has a perfect control over this immense volume of tone, subduing 
it at pleasure, and endowing it with grace, delicacy, and occasionally even a spice 
of coquetry. Such are the triumphs of art! Cultivation has perfected nature 
without trespassing on her primitive beauty. 

In lighter pieces, he has been known to perform wonderful feats of execution. 
One evening, during a representation of La Prova, Madame Malibran took a 
fancy to discontent her colleague, by introducing ornaments and caprices of ex- 
treme difficulty, which it was the business of Lablache to imitate. But the 
trap laid for this vocal Hercules availed only to cause a display of his agility; 
note after note, trait after trait, shade after shade, did Lablache reproduce in 
falsetto the fioriture which Malibran had taken such pains to mature. On meet- 
ing behind the scenes, Malibran could not help expressing to Lablache her asto- 
nishment at the ease with which he had surmounted such difficult passages, and 
the latter, with his usual bonhommie, replied that he had not been aware of the 
difficulty. 

Lablache is not a singer in the ordinary sense of the word. Look not to him 
on every occasion for rapid execution, a profusion of graces, chromatic ascents 
and descents. He aims not at effect by such trivialities. He attains it by dra- 
matic truth, by accents of real melody, by the intensity of his feelings. Ever 
awake to a sense -of the beautiful, he is as capabie of interpreting the chefs- 
d’euvre’s of older masters, as the most finished productions of contemporary 
art. 

These fine qualities are the result of studies which few of our musicians under- 
take. He never appears in public, without much patient and extensive enquiry 
as to traditionary costume and appearance of the individual to be represented. 
It may be remembered that in his first appearance in London, as Henry VIII, in 
Anna Bolena, his resemblance to the historical personage struck the spectators 
with horror ; as though the tyrant himself were before them. 

Lablache’s great triumph is the Opera Buffa. No actor has ever. been so na- 
tural in his bye-play, or more comic and diverting in his text illustrations. Few 
things are more amusing than to see this Rhodian colossus caper and flit about 
the stage with the elasticity of a sylph, we expect every moment to see him 
prostrate ; but at the instant that a lapse seems inevitable, he is off again like a 
butterfly—‘! Mi Vedrai farfallone amoroso.”” 
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Thus, great alike in tragedy and comedy, unrivalled in the most opposite cha- 
racters, a theorist of unexampled intelligence, Labiache combines the qualities of 
a perfect artist. To these we must add extensive literary knowledge, a keen wit, 
and an elevation of character that ensures the esteem and love of all who know 
him. 





THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


An eminent pathologist has remarked, that furious insanity is a less dan- 
gerous disease than melancholy madness, but imbecility, gradually approaching, 
is generally incurable. We hope the feebleness that has of late years been 
growing upon the Philharmonic Society may not form one of the incurable 
cases, but symptoms of imbecility are here so extensively manifested, that we 
most reluctantly yield to the general belief that the Society must soon perish. 
These symptoms of decay will be more beneficially exhibited, and will be better 
understood by giving an outline of the origin and career of the society, to which 
we shall not hesitate to devote a few words, as the exhibition may induce the 
members to apply a remedy, and we believe there is only one that can obviate 
its approaching dissolution. At a time when the works of the great masters 
were but imperfectly known in England, a body of the leading professors, em- 
bracing all the talent in the metropolis, assemb!ed with the determination to try 
their power upon the production of the most illustrious composers, by giving as 
perfect a performance of them as their talents and resources could possibly 
yield; the effect of their first performance was electrical, the members retired to 
their homes in perfect raptures and astonishment with their own experiments, 
and we may say the reputation of the Philharmonic Society was made “au 
premier coup d’archet.” At each successive performance the public clamored for 
admittance ; a subscription list was immediately opened, and as rapidly filled, 
leaving multitudes panting to subscribe. The society searched for the most 
skilful talent in the country, and having plenty of means, they not only brought 
over the most celebrated artists on the continent to perform, but likewise en- 
gaged the greatest composers to write for them; and among the latter may be 
found the most illustrious that ever adorned any age or any country, the mighty 
poet Beethoven. The fame of the Philharmonic extended far and wide ; it was 
an honour to belong to the society, and a great distinction to be heard, where 
none but the highest were allowed to perform.—Now it was when the Philhar- 
monic was in its full tide of prosperity, that those members possessing the least 
talent and acquirement in their art, but endowed with the most cunning in 
worldly matters, attempted to conceal their incapacity and weakness by their 
connection with the society ; veiled by its reputation and power, they assumed a 
most insufferable consequence and importance; by these parties have men of 
superior talent and abilities been subjected to insult and degradation at the 
ballot, whenever they suffered themselves to be placed in nomination as mem- 
bers, while others, matchless alone in stupidity and ignorance, have been trium- 
phantly elected; but to detract from superior merit for the lesser, to endeavour 
to bring down the greater, is the common practice of common minds—it is 
indeed a failing of human nature, nor ought we to expect a better and stronger 
moral feeling should be exhibited by a body of musicians than is to be found in 
any other public society. Of late years parties have been elected members of 
the Philharmonic on terms similar to those upon which Swift obtained his 
Bachelor’s degree at the Royal College, Dublin, Ex speciali gratia, which does 
not mean, as one would suppose, a reward conferred for distinguished success, 
but a contra, that the party would have been set aside for insufficiency had not 
that been given out of mere favour which could not be claimed from merit ; to such 
an extent have the Philharmonic conferred their favours upon dulness, to the 
exclusion of all that is good, great, or excellent, that the society is becoming a 
worthless vessel manned with decrepid mariners, and o’erloaded with useless 
ballast ; with sorrow and sad regret do we see the fame and reputation of the 
society fast fading in public, and its authority failing among the profession ; we 
deplore this the more, as its energies and services were never so much required 
as at the present time, not only to satisfy and direct the taste of the public, but 
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to vindicate the character and to remove the accumulated disgrace which is 
inflicted on the art and the profession by vulgar concert givers and needy 
adventurers. 

Amidst the host of talent that existed during the glorious days of the Phil- 
harmonic, let us think upon how many are dead, and how few remain who have 
not passed that period of life when their active spirits and vigorous efforts could 
be successfully excited for the welfare of. the society. Let us reflect that mem- 
bers such as Messrs. Latour, Calkin, Ayrton, and others of that stamp, formerly 
useful trumpeters to the society, have long since lost their connections and 
interests ; their names are now a dead letter in the list of members. If we peruse 
the list of the present directors, we are quite oppressed with the conviction that 
they have neither influence nor reputation sufficient to uphold the character and 
interest of the Philharmonic, against the host of taient opposed to them during a 
London season. When we consider the increase of concerts, the attractive bills 
of modern beneficiaires, the new entertainments where the best artistes perform a 
popular order of music in the most perfect manner, at a price of admission 
below that which is demanded at the commonest showman’s booth in Bar- 
tholomew fair, and when we reflect upon the improved condition of our 
Italian theatre, which possesses unrivalled singers, a powerful chorus, and a 
band superior to any in the kingdom, we cannot entertain any hopes that 
the public will give their support or -attention to a society that is out of 
fashion with the aristocracy, out of favour with the best part of the profession ; 
and that, certainly unsupported by modern talent, but oppressed by the envy, 
jealousy, and jobbing of itsmembers. On the contrary, under all thése contend- 
ing circumstances, with a yearly diminution of funds and a fading reputation, it 
needs no prophetic spirit to foretel the fate of the society; nothing sh5rt of a 
total regeneration can save it from becoming utterly contemptible. Grieved 
with the truth of this most sad foreboding, we earnestly entreat the members, 
for the honour of the society, for the benefit of the public, and for the sake of 
the profession, at once to add to their interest and reputation, to gather to 
themselves without delay fresh strength and talent, to silence the tongue of the 
envious and malicious, and to gain the applause of all by unhesitatingly inviting 
the chief talent resident in the metropolis to join them—the greater portion as 
members, the rest as associates ; and we urge them to do this the more promptly, 
as that which they now confer as a boon, and which would be received with 
favour, will, if deferred, be offered with ignominy, and be rejected with ridicule. 
It would be absurd to refuse such names as Sternilale Bennett, Costa, Barnett, 
Blagrove, Lucas, Benedict, Holmes, Balfe, Adams, Rooke, Schultze, and 
David, because, according to the existing law of the society, the number 
of members was completed, let it be extended with the understanding that 
all future members and associates who may wish to subscribe for their 
relations, pay a trifle more than is demanded from the present members ; 
for the room must not be filled with an unremunerating subscription. We should 
also recommend the number of directors being augmented to twelve, and that 
three selected in rotation from among themselves should have their names _pre- 
fixed to the scheme of each concert, as being more immediately under the direc- 
tion, whereby a greater individual responsibility would be incurred, and we should 
not have such a cramming of trash into the programmes. But we are sure if 
the Society can only be induced to bring among them the talent, strength, and 
interest we have proposed, all other suggestions on our part will be unnecessary, 
as they would encompass every improvement and amelioration talent could offer, 
or that activity and zeal could effect ; we feel confident under such united powers, 
the Philharmonic Society would continue to flourish. It only remains for us to 
remind the present members that the failure and dissolution of the Society will 
bring ineffable degradation upon them—a disgrace lasting the term of their lives-— 
for naught but gross mismangement, the result of ignorance, pride, or incapacity, 
or a combination of the three, could have ruined so splendid an establishment in 
a metropolis which notoriously affords more encouragement to music than any 
other capital in the world. 

Since writing the above, Blagrove and Lucas have been elected members at 
the last general meeting—this augurs well. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MOZART CONTROVERSY. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—I promised you in my last a few words on “The Mozart Controversy,” and 
though controversially, that is, in re Mozart, I have little to say—still, having made a 
promise, I proceed to perform it. I think Mr. Editor that, with all due deference to your 
numerous correspondents, the argument has been carried on in anything but a logical 
manner. In the first place, a hitherto unknown French critic has forced himself into 
public notice by making a host of sweeping assertions, wholly unsupported by proof, or 
attempt at proof, relative to Mozart. These sweeping assertions being presented to your 
readers in the pages of your highly respected journal, up starts an individual more obscure 
than the Frenchman (and infinitely less amusing, being a most dull dog), who, under the 
comprehensive nom de guerre of Indagator—heaven save the mark! gratifies the public 
by the important admission that uz agrees in some things with M. Jules Maurel, and 
differs with him ‘in others; in fine, that the “‘ great unknown,” the never before heard of 
Mr. Indagator, considers Weber as the standard of perfection, and states his “loss to the 
musical world as wnmeasurable and injinite.’”’—(tautology for ever!) Quid tum postea? 
What are we, the unenlightened admirers of the vituperated great composer Mozart, to 
conclude from this? Simply, in my opinion, that Mr. Indagator is an ‘‘ unmeasurable and 
infinite” noodle, and quite unfit for rational discussion. We strongly suspect a soi-disant 
musical genius to be the author of this tautological rhodomontade. Do not some of the 
acutest of the:numerous readers of ‘‘ The Musical World’’ smell an “ unmeasurable and 
infinite” odour of “ Village Coquettes,”’ ‘ Bassora Barbers,” and sleepy “outposts,” 
in the whole of the effusion. To speak out, Mr. Editor, you being unanswerable for any 
assertion made by a correspondent, I strongly suspect the great protegé of the voluminous 
and ponderously musical George Hogarth, historian, biographer, essayist, and anything 
you like but musician, to be the gentleman who, under the cognomen of “ Indagator,” 
attempts to sully the fame of one whose boots he is unworthy to have cleaned, ‘ Sucking 
Purcell,”’ and “ British Mozart” he may be,* but we imagine he had better proceed with 
new opiates for the public, and leave musicians alone. But enough of this gentleman’s 
“twaddle,” as he himself allows it to be, and let us proceed to something infinitely more 
contemptible ; namely, the communication of one ‘‘ Brown,” a dunghill cock crowing at 
the approach of a day of darkness and ignorance. This “ Brown” (a composer of 
quadrilles which he pays Mr. Edward Loder to score for him) assumes améng other 
absurdities that there is no melody in Fidelio, Euryanthe, and the operas of Spohr; that 
the melodies of Mozart are stiff, sgware, quaint, and formal, not to be compared with those 
even of the second-rate Italian composers ; that Don Giovanni contains nothing whatever 
deserving the name of chorus (or of @ chorus to use the more polished English of 
“ Brown”), how different in this sense from Guillaume Tell! that the instrumental effects 
are feeble and minute ; that the concerted pieces are insipidity itself—(how different in 
this instance from Rossini !)—that if Don Giovanni is dull, how duller is (in Brown’s 
judgment) Figaro, and how dullerer Zauberflote ;+ that Cost fan tutti and:Il Seraglio 
send him (Brown) to sleep. Then there are his Masses—he (Brown) has heard five or 
six of them, and has thought, (oh! glorious Brown!) that one of Haydn’s or Beethoven's 
was worth the whole lot; that his symphonies and quartets stand in the same predicament, 
(unhappy symphonies! miserable quartets! to stand in the predicament of Brown’s 
displeasure) ; that, as to his one oratorio, that is given up by his warmest admirers (here 
we must convict “ Brown” of a most unsophisticated and unblushing falsehood.) To sum 
up the whole in his own words, ‘‘ When I (Brown) want to enjoy choral effects, the ofty 
fugue” (does he meant a fugue up in the gallery ?) “and the stern sublimity of pure church 
music, I (Brown) go to Handel ;”—(oh, prodigious Brown!) “when I (Brown) require 
profound and vigorous German harmony,” (good or bad no matter be it only German) 
“and artful instrumental combination, 1 (Brown) look to Haydn and Beethoven ;”’ (oh! 
most cunning Brown!) “sur,” (mark well the but) “when I (Brown) am én the 
humour for the feminine graces of music, for the sweet and the brilliant—the pathetic and 
the gay, I (Brown) find them all by ¢urns in Rossini and Bellini, and in Mrs. Brown’s 
performances of Brown’s first set ‘ Les Niaiseries’ on the pianoforte.” Oh! most excru- 
ciating Brown ! how nobly thou hast written thyself down a most unequivocal ass!!_ The 
only really good thing in Brown’s letter is his somewhat cruel joke against John Barnett, 
which he utters in these playfully satirical words. ‘* One or two pieces will not make an 


* See a fulsome and absolutely farcical criticism in the ‘* Morning Chronicle” by that great judge 
of music, G. Hogarth, Esq., on one of the operas above mentioned. 
+ Granted, #/ Dou Giovanni be dull, 
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opera. If they could (id est one or two) then, I should say that John Barnett ought to 
take the place of Mozart, for I never heard anything on the stage which I thought superior 
to"the ** Fortune-telling scene” in the Mountain Sylph with its” exquisite harmony—its 
indomitable fire—its startling effects, and the MAGNIFICENT FuGuE (!!!!) at its conclusion, 
not to mention some other pieces in the opera only inferior to this !!”” 

What can poor John Barnett have done to “ Brown” to call down upon him this bitter 
irony, this heartless sarcasm? We are by no means among the least warm admirers of the 
very praiseworthy abilities of Mr. Barnett,,but such stuff as the above paragraph is really 
too absurd. To call that a fugue, and a magnificent one in the bargain, which is no more 
like a fugue than Mr. Rooke’s “ Amilie” is like Don Giovanni, which, in fact,’ is but a 
vulgarism of a very trite subject in one of Andreas Romberg’s overtures in D, and which 
betrays, in the very first answer, that the composer can possibly have no idea of what con- 
stitutes a fugue ; is really a cast beyond even Brown-ism, Mr. Barnett’s Mountain Sylph 
is an opera of much promise, but when that is said, a// is said. Farinelli is worth a dozen 
of such operas. We shall next have Mr. Joseph Barnett taking the place of Beethoven, 
Zero Barnett of Shakspere, and Alfred Day, M.D.,* their gaunt, spare, and cadaverous 
ancient, of Cherubini and Abernethy put together. Lord bless us all! these greaé men 
are too much for us. I have already exceeded your space (I fear) Mr. Editor, and 
therefore, till next week, I must ‘reserve my remarks on the highly amusing letters of 
Mozart’s pEFENDER (!!) Mr. Joseph Warren, and of that very conceited and very foolish 
writer Un fanatico per la Musica, otherwise Count Huguenots Ella, the,ciarlatano of the 
Philharmonic and Opera orchestras, the intimate ally of the Duke of Cambridge, Captain 
Blackheath Legge, Lord Saltoun, and Mr. Thalberg Schulz.—I am, Mr. Editor, “>. 

November 2nd, 1839. Respectfully yours, 

INDICATOR. 

P.S. Be good enough to correct the following errors of the press which crept into my 
last letter. For“ calumating”’ read “calumniating.” For “controversey” read “ con- 
troversy.”” 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir.—I beg to inform “ Un Fanatico,” that he has mistaken indignation for passion, 
and that the coarse passage alluded to by him, was only an apt simile ; also he will find if 
he reads my letter attentively, (‘‘I must presume he did not read it,’’) that it is perfectly 
within the “limits of civil discussion.” He says, “I have not the right to say the thing 
that is not,” and challenges me to show the passage in his letter on which I ground the 
assertion—he sets up his own idols, Rossini and Meyerbeer, &c. My assertion is on the 
following passages in his first letter, ‘‘ Grant again, that he (Mozart) is beaten by Rossini, 
and I think he is, both in serious and comic opera. In another passage, he says, ‘‘ Oh! 
Vindex, break your little whip, admire Mozart as much as you please, but spare your 
abuse of a man with whose O/ello we have all wept, whose Semiramide has thrilled us all 
with horror.” (rupee!) Spare the author of the Gazza Ladra, and the faultless Bar- 
biere. Touch not the head crowned with an hundred successes in every style of drama- 
tic music!!!’ If this is not admitting Rossini to be superior to Mozart, (especially the 
former passage, ) and an idol of Fanatico’s, 1 know not what is. 

With respect to Meyerbeer, “ Fanatico” says at the beginning of his former Ietter, 
“Why then, when enraptured by the Robert or the Huguenots must I be annoyed, etc.” 
And again when he refers to my letter, says, ‘“‘ He (meaning myself,) tells us, among 
many other questionable statements, that Mozart’s operas are superior to the Robert and 
Huguenots of Meyerbeer. Let Mr. Warren hear these operas twelve times‘each, and 
he will probably change his opinion.”” To what? What am I to infer by this, but, that I 
would change my opinion, and admit that the Huguenots of Meyerbeer to be superior to 
the Don Giovanni of Mozart. ‘“‘ Fanatico ”’ must have forgotten the contents of his for- 
mer letter, or» he would not have softened the passage down to “I merely said, that if 
Mr. Warren were well acquainted with Robert and the Huguenots, he would perhaps 
think them not inferior to Don Giovanni” 

«+ The following remarks by Weber, on his fellow-pupil, Meyerbeer, to be found in 
several letters addressed to his brother, the late lamented Gottfried Weber, Editor of 
Die Cacilia, will not be uninteresting. 

Dresden, April 10, 1822.—‘‘ Meyerbeer has grown quite Italianized. What are be- 
come of all our fine dreams, and flattering hopes? His new opera, L’Esule de Granada 
has had great success at Milan. 

# This gentleman I must allow to be one of the most talented men in England, both as a doctor of 
homeopathy and general medicine, and as thejinventor of 2 most ingenious and admirable theory of 

Harmony ; but he throws away his great abilities in theorizing, and looks up for glory among the siars ; 

thtinking more of Ptolemy and Agrippa, than of any ordinary or useful snbject. 
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Dresden, 4th. Feb. 1824.—“ Unfortunately Meyerbeer is daily drifting into a wretched 
routine.’ ‘What a glorious bud of promise has he crushed! How much did we not hope 
ffom him ! Oh ! accursed hunger for success! I am at this moment studying his Margharita 
d’ Anjou. He is writing the third opera for the carnival at Venice, and is to be in 
Berlin in April : so they say, but I do not believe it; “he is ashamed of facing us.” 
Dresden, Oct. 24, 1822.—“ Meyerheer is going to Trieste, to bring out his Crociato ; 
in a year or so, he will return to Berlin, where he will perhaps write a German opera. 
Pray God he may! I made some very home appeals to his conscience.” In another let- 
ter, dated Noy. 29, he speaks of sending his observations on Mozart’s Requiem. Poor 
Weber what he would have said, had he heard the thundering of the Huguenots. Believe 
me, “Un Fanatico,” that when you place the Huguenot ona par, (as an opera), with 
Mozart’s IZ Don Giovanni, you mistake noise for music. Study Mozart a Jittle more, and 
Iam sure you will change your opinion. I arrive now at another passage in his letter, 
“the Parisians possess an orchestra, that of the Conservatoire, beyond any comparison the 
finest in the world, ‘I give the opinion Paganini gave me!!!’ Has “ Un Fanatico,’’ then 
no opinion of his own, that he gives that of Paganini? How egotistical! I have at last 
detected by this very expression, who “Fanatico ’’ is! Come Jack, brag not of speaking 
to Paganini, or any other great or celebrated personage, without first proving yourself on 
an equality with them. Believe me if you do, the public will not believe you. . Apropos! 
about the polish, that is not an original joke of yours, it has already appeared in the “ Musical 
World,” see vol. VI. page 16. I will advise you to use that celebrated polish, by my 
namesake in the Strand, after which look at yourself in it, and see what a sorry figure you 
cut ; I would advise you also, to use the same means that my namesake did, chalk the 
walls with “‘ reap £***s sKETCHES OF MUSIC IN PARIS!” 
~ This is not the first time, Mr. Editor, that Mozart’s fame has been assailed. Among the 
assailants, Sarti stood foremost, and it is known that his censure of an adagio* in one of 
his quartetts, existed in a MS. in the possession of Signor Asioli, who, in consequence of 
the virulence of the attacks which it made on Mozart was reluctant to give it publicity. 
A correspondent of the “ Leipzig Musical Gazette,” having however obtained the MS. 
communicated to that journal an extract from it, and remarks that the MS. throughout 
breathes envy and malice. As every Italian maestro, who knows a little more of his art, 
than some other obscure Italian, is inflated with pride, and considers himself great and 
celebrated, so was it also with Sarti. Mozarts fame was still fresh in Milan, where, as an 
opera composer at twelve or fourteen years of age, he had commenced a brilliant era, 
when his six quartetts dedicated to Haydn appeared and produced a revolution in the 
musical world. It was therefore, in order to diminish the glory of the great German ge- 
nius, that Sarti, at that time Kapellmeister at the Cathedral at Milan, strove hard to dis- 
cover specks in the sun, and proclaimed the detection of 19 fundamental; errors in the 
space of 36 bars. ‘As for the thousands of heavenly bars in those six quartettes,” (says 
the editor of the “ Harmonicon,” vol_3. new series, p, 246.) ‘‘what did the Kapelmeis- 
ter think of them !’”—I am, Sir, yours, 
’ JOSEPH WARREN. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—The petulant ill humour that my first communication on the subject of the 
“‘ Mozart controversy,” has elicited from certain of your correspondents, who would allow 
no one to hold an opinion different to their own, is only a proof that in exalting upon the 
pinnacle of fame their own peculiar idol to the exclusion of all others, they were in fact 
paying homage indirectly to their own exqusiite taste and discernment. 

I will not follow the example of your correspondent, Mr. J. S., and under the pretext 
of writing upon the “ Mozart controversy,” entertain you with a catalogue raisonnee of 
my new musical reading. But I must be allowed to state, in proof that I have attached 
myself to no school, that although the works of most of the early madrigal writers, as well 
as many of the elaborate scores of Palestrina, Sebastian Bach, and Marcello, have been 
familiar to me from my youth, and even yet continue to afford me intense pleasure—still, 
I can listen with rapture to the brilliant or the passionate strains of Rossini and Meyerbeer, 
and give honour due to the unrivalled majesty, grace, and variety of Handel—satisfied 
with nearly thirty years’ study of his works, that he is unapproachable in the style which 
he made his own, and which he brought to perfection. Also, Iam ready to own my great 
admiration of many of Mozart’s productions, yet I cannot and will not allow my appre- 
ciation of his beauties to blind me to the excellence of other writers. 

But I have frequently been assured by the staunch Mozartists both of this country and 
of Germany, that the works of the early madrigalians are only tolerable, inasmuch as it is 
interesting to trace in them the early progress of the art, that Haydn is a light, pleasing 
composer without much depth, Rossini a mere twaddler, and Bellini a name not to be 
* See Mozart's Thematic Catalogue, No, 13. 
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mentioned. to ears polite! Nay, it is scarcely twelve years ago since the author of “ I, Bar- 
biere,” “ Semiramide,”, and the divine ‘ Otello,” was denounced in England as an 
ignorant pretender and an ungrammatical writer—in short, that the man who, at the age 
of twenty, penned “ La pietra di paragone,” was occasionally guilty of technical blunders 
which any obscure music master could have corrected. Well do I remember that to have 
even hinted that Rossini was a composer of genius would have called down, upon, one’s 
head a storm of vituperation from the persons who were ever vapouring about Mozart, 
It appears that the spirit still exists, for utter but a single word of doubt respecting the 
pre-eminence of their idol, and a sort of inquisition is forthwith set on foot to extirpate 
the “ heresy.” - 

I will confess that if I have a leaning towards any composer in particular, it isto Haydn, 
who invented the style which he perfected, and who, in my humble opinion, has left behind 
him models of music for the church, the chamber, and the theatre. He always satisfies 
my judgment, and I think every musician must feel, after listening to his oratorios, quartets, 
symphonies, and canzonets, that his work is finished and polished to the last degree of 
perfection, and that the most fastidious critic could suggest no alteration or amendment. 
For the truth of this assertion upon a point which only a composer can thoroughly appre- 
ciate, I would refer to Mr. Bishop or any other writer ofeminence. If it be true, it can 
hardly be applied to'the works of Mozart, who evidently wrote rapidly, and often carelessly, 
and who omitted that “labour of the file,” which is as necessary to musicians as to poets. 

Mr. J. S. had almost escaped my memory; however, before I conclude, I will assure 
him that his remarks have not “ made me wrath.” On the contrary, when they have been 
intelligible they have afforded me amusement. For instance, what can be more edi 
fying as well as amusing, than the two discoveries which he communicated to the “ Mu- 
sical World,” in his last letter? He first tells us that Sebastian Bach isa ‘“ mightier com- 
poser than Handel; and he afterwards communicates a surprizing and original fact about 
the locality of the brain. He says, *‘so poor a hand at a letter could hardly have brains 
enough, &c.” By this it would appear, that if Mr. J. S. has any brains, they are in his 
fingers, and he had previously demonstrated to the satisfaction of his readers, that they do 
not reside in his head. 

If this gentleman will deign to refer to my first letter on the ‘Mozart Controversy,” 
which had the misfortune to excite his indignation, he will, with a little assistance, find 
that J made no blunder about the respective dates of Mozart and Rossini. After stating 
the names of several composers of excellence, I added “in whose works I could point out 
passages which Mozart has made use of, meaning Martini, Sarti and Sacchini. I have 
the pleasure of being personally acquainted with Rossini, and I was present at the “ An- 
cient Concert,” some years ago, when Mozart was, for the first time, allowed to be heard 
there. Therefore, if any mistake in dates has been made; such mistake must have 
arisen in the heated imagination of Mr. J. S, of whom Inow, once for all, beg to take my 
leave, wishing him much prosperity, with a small spice of discretion and good taste.— 
Your obedient servant 

ARISTIDES. 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir.—“‘I find it stated in an extract from a Birmingham paper which appeared in your 
columns that Mendelssohn did not play an eatempore fugue on the organ at the last Bir- 
mingham festival. So far from that being the case, he played a double, gue on the 
opening motive of Mozart’s symphony in D, (which was performed at that evening’s con- 
cert), and the first subject of the fine chorus from sonomon, “ ye harps and cymbals,” 
uniting the two subjects together in a manner which those who werd so fortunate as to 


witness will not readily forget.——Your humble servant, 
A LOVER OF THE FUGUE. 


REVIEW. 


Le Rendezvous au Salon. Albumd. Lyrique de Six vtrieltes et Six Nocturnes a 
Deux Voix. By Frederic Ricci. (Boosey). 

This is a very elegant volume—the contents by the author of the Scara- 
muccia and Chiara di Rosemberg. Many pieces will be found well worthy of 
study ; there is a fair share of originality in the melodies, and much ingenuity 
in the accompaniments, alloyed with some quaint and eccentric passages. 

No. 1.—Non hai brando contro Amor. 

An Ariett, illustrative of the power of beauty; in E minor, which becomes 
major for a short chorus at the close. A cavalier is braving the terrors of an 
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enchanted wood ; and after “‘ sarving out” a giant in the first stanza, and a wolf 
in the second, himself succumbs in the third to the witchery of a lady’s eyes. 

The unreasonable protraction of the last accords remind us of Lablache’s 
farcical interpellation in the “ Prova,” when he finds his band holding on a Boa 
Constrictor of a note, which exhausts his patience. ‘‘ Ah ¢a, mes amis, quand 
vous aurez fini, vous viendrez me rejoindre au Café.” 

No. 2.—Ch’io mai non oda. An unpretending ariett in E flat. 

No. 3.—Il carrettiere del Vomero. An essentially comic piece—the words in 
a Patois, exemplifying the ling of a plough driver. To be effective, it should 
be sung by those who have heard the original. 

No. 4.—La Preghiera d'un Bandito. A melancholy Polacca in F minor; the 
words descriptive of an aged bandit, groaning under the stings of a guilty con- 
science. 

The movement changes to a sort of chaunt in F major, which is taken up by 
other voices, as the sinner prays and tells his rosary. 

No. 5.—D’ov vient donc. A pretty French romance in A flat. We doubt if 
the rhymes “‘ Doris,” and ‘‘ Mes esprits,” are quite canonical. 

No. 6.—Il ritorno @ Napoli. A very singular and characteristic piece. A 
Neapolitan. skipper is striving to make his-port in bad weather, and shouting to 
his fellows in Patois. Votive offerings to the Madonna are not forgotten ; and 
his devotions alternating with the Hjuo, hjuo ! will be found very amusing. 

No. 7.—M ami tu, m’ami tu. Duett. 

In A flat, for soprano and tenor. The lovers reciprocate this query through a 
variety of keys, and answer it to their mutual satisfaction. 

No. 8.—Mortale io t’?amo. Another amorous duett, with some good modula- 
tions. 

No. 9.—Of the same character as the two last, and for the same voices. 

No. 10.—Gli spazzacamini. Duett. 

A charming little piece, representing two little street sweepers crying for alms. 
Itshould be sung by two “ childish trebles.” We have been particularly pleased 
by the alternate cry on D major, and F sharp major above. 

No. 11.—Vicino a te. A good duett in E flat, for tenor and soprano. 

No. 12.—La traversata del lago. Duett. 

This is excellent. A gallant voyageur amuses himself during the passage 
with making love to the pretty gondoliera, who is however ‘‘ up to snuff,” and 
mocks his protestations with ‘‘ Ciarle, ciarle, Signorino.”” There is room for 
much archness and coquetry in the lady’s part. The accompaniment is of course 
in the “‘ Voga, Voga”’ style.” 


Le Troubadour du Jour. Nouveau Recueil Periodique de Musique de Chant 
(Boosey Italien, Espagnol avec Accompagnemeut de Piano Forie et Guitare. 

Boosey. 

aes tette time since, we called the attention of our readers to the beauty of 
many of the French romances, which are but little known in England. The pre- 
sent publication will serve to facilitate an acquaintance with them. There are 
between 30 and 40 numbers published; very elegantly brought out—and ata 
cost little exceeding the Parisian. We have also a sprinkling of Italian and 
Spanish airs—some of them national; and the series will be continued by the 
addition of ‘the most interesting novelties.” Panseron, Masdini, and Mlle. 
Puget will be found sure cards. 

Andante Religioso, with Variations. By Jacques Rosenhain. (Boosey.) 

A subject of much simplicity and grandeur, in A flat major, resembling a 
Gregorian chaunt. It is varied ina very striking and effective manner ; first 
with a running bass to the original chords; next in broken chords played 
staccato, alternating for each hand. A szretto follows with the soft pedal ; after 
which the subject is resumed with a bass in triplets, and carried through the 
‘last four pages with much vigour and harmonic skill. It requires a bold and 
decided finger, but no great execution. In bar 5th, page 6, the D in the bass is 
probably a misprint for C. 

E Pur fra le Tempeste. Canzonetta. By Lord Burghersh. (Boosey.) 

Rather a pleasing canto sostenuto, for a tenor voice ; but without the smallest 
pretensions to originality. 
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MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


Wermar. Oct. 30.—Last night the Grand Ducal Theatre of this eity per- 
formed for the first time Anselmo Lancia, an opera in two acts, being one of the 
two pieces which M. C. A. Goéthe, nephew to the late celebrated writer of that 
name, has set to music for that theatre Anselmo Lancia has met with much 
success, and proves the young composer to be gifted with a rich and lively ima- 
gination. M. Goéthe’s other opera, Der Fluchtling, or the Fugitive, will be stu- 
died in February next. 


Paris.—The Minister of the Interior has granted to the children of Adolphe 
Nourrit an annuity of 1800 francs. This sum is to be paid into the hands of 
their tutor, who will employ it according to his appreciation of their talents. 
The pension is to be continued until the majority of the youngest. 


Hecror Beruioz has written a new choral symphony, on the subject of 
Romeo and Juliet. It is to be performed at the French Conservatoire on the 24th 
of this month. 


Pauutine Garcta.—On Saturday night she was to make her first appearance in 
the character of Rosini, in Il Barbiere; crowds flocked to the doors of the 
Odeon, when it was announced that she was suddenly indisposed, in consequence 
of which Dorringette’s Lucia was substituted. Signor Campagnole, a new buffa, 
was to have made his first appearance as Dr. Bertolo. 





PROVINCIAL. 


[This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. ‘The editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.) 


Wo.tverHaMrTon.—The first of Messrs. Hayward and Hay’s concerts for the present 
season was given on Thursday evening last, at the Assembly Rooms, and, judging from 
the numbers present, was a most successful one in its pecuniary results. The room was 
crowded. The vocalists on this occasion were Miss Rainforth, of metropolitan celebrity, 
and Mr. Pearsall, of Lichfield—the former must be more than satisfied with her reception 
by a Wolverhampton audience. Her singing was truly beautiful, and was justly appre- 
ciated. The style in which she gave that graceful and impassioned canzonet of Haydn’s, 
‘My mother bids me bind my hair,” was enough of itself to stamp her as the possessor of 
finished taste and true feeling. The polacca from J Puritani was cleverly sung, as was 
also Lover’s pleasing ballad ‘‘ Ned of the Hill.” By way of displaying her skill she alsa 
gave “‘ The Soldier tired,” and gave it brilliantly, but it is in such things as: “My mother 
bids me,” and “‘ Ned of the Hill” that she will achieve her best triumphs; they were 
both rapturously encored. Mr. Pearsall did not particularly distinguish himself; his 
recitative from Jephiha was a complete failure, and his cadence at the close of the air 
was in very questionable taste. His other songs were better, but call for no particular 
remarks. His duets with Miss Rainforth were flat, stale, and unprofitable—a fault that 
did not lie on the composers, and therefore must be shared between the singers. In the 
instrumental department we had two or three novelties—a solo on the trombone, which 
was clever; on the concertina, which was pleasing; and on the violoncello, which was 
clever, but not ‘pleasing. The most finished performances of the evening were Mr. 
Hayward’s splendid solo, ‘‘ The Venetian barcarole,” and Messrs. Hayward and Hay’s 
concertante duet on violin and piano-forte. The former was perfect, and, though we 
have heard him play it before, we never listened to any music with more perfect delight. 
In the duet each performer displayed his peculiar excellences, and we must give unmixed 
praise to both. As inhabitants of Wolverhampton we are proud to have such accomplished 
musicians belonging to us. The orchestra was well filled ; the overtures were well selected, 
and as well performed. Mr. Hayward led with his accustomed spirit, and Mr. Hay pre- 
sided at the piano forte, and accompanied the singers in a most effective and judicious 
manner. Judging fromthe first, we should say that this series of concerts fully sustains, 
if it does not surpass, the high character of the former series, and we trust Messrs. Hayward 
and Hay will have as much profit as their audience have pleasure in them. 
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THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 


Haymarket.—The Sea Captain and Mr. O’Callaghan draw crowds every 
night. Being rather late in the field, we shall not analyze the plot of the former, 
which every body has seen detailed in the daily journals. It will not prove so 
lasting a favourite as the Lady of Lyons ; being too artificial and melo-dramatic ; 
but it abounds in fine writing, striking situations, and unexpected incident. The 
performers exert themselves to the utmost—the great props of the Lady of 
Iyons are Macready and Miss Faucit; here they are Macready and Mrs. 
Warner, for Violet is a mere nullity. The buffo part of Sir Maurice Beevor, 
though well played by Strickland, seems a great blemish in the play—it is im- 
possible to relish jokes from the lips of a wholesale murderer. The conclusion, 
too, leaves no satisfactory impression on the mind ; we should almost have pre- 
ferred a general massacre, saving the captain and his bride. As it is, though all 
are seized with fits of generosity in the last scene, yet the excess of it in the hero 
prevails over the rest ; and the charact¢rs remain in the same relative position 
as at the commencement of the play. 

Nobody should miss an opportunity of seeing the Man of Genius “ on his last 
legs.” The piece is very cleverly written—those who have a smattering of me- 
dicine will revel in the glorious concatenation of scientific terms; correct in 
themselves, but converted into delicious absurdities by misapplication. The hits, 
too, at Homeopathy and Mesmerism are very fair, and come within the legiti- 
mate domains of farce. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Concerts A LA Musarp succeed wonderfully. We will speak of them 
more in detail next week. 


THALBERG gives concerts this week at Chelmsford, Colchester, Yarmouth, 
Norwich ;—next week, Lynn, Boston, Lincoln, Stamford, &c. ; accompanied by 
Ernesta Grisi, Miss Lucombe, and Parry, jun. 


Mr. C, H. Purpay delivered two lectures at Hoxton National School Room 
on Thursday and Monday last. The subject was ‘‘ the proper object of music.” 
The lecturer was assisted in his illustrations by the Misses Flower. ‘The room 
was crowded to excess, and Mr. Purday was highly applauded during a very in- 
teresting discourse. 


A performance of Mr. Marshall’s exercise for the degree of Doctor in Music 
will take place at Oxford on the 2nd of next month. There will be a concert in 
the evening of the same day. Miss Clara Novello, Miss Hawes, and Borani 
are engaged; and Mr. F. Cramer will lead the band. 


Mr. Epwarp Crare has been recently appointed organist of Blackheath 
Church. The organ is built by Harris, and is much in need of repair. 


Dr, Crotcn’s Oratorio, Palestine, is to be performed at Manchester, on 
the 23rd. Mrs. Knyvett, Miss Birch, Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. Machin, and Mr. 
Hobbs are the vocalists engaged. 

Dr. Cannany.—We regret to announce the decease of this amiable man, 
which took place on Friday last. His age was 67, Dr. Carnaby held the situa- 
tion of Organist of Hanover Chapel, Regent Street, which by his death becomes 
vacant. The Salary is 50 guineas per annum. 


Tue Eneuisn ars Great Musicrans.—There is. no country in which 
Auber’s music is more admired than in England. The fanaticism is carried so 
far that even the composer’s name suffices to afford pleasure. Thus an opera 
has been lately “done” at Drury-lane Theatre entitled the Lac des Fées, which 
it would be believed was Auber’s work ; but it is no such thing. It is simply, as 
the bills have it, Auber’s music adapted to the English taste. This monstrous 
arrangement has obtained great success, although the public has not heard 
twenty notes of the original score; but still it was nominally Auber’s music, 
and no more was required. Happy English! —Paris Print, 
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Pantstan NewsPaPer Cagrrcs.—When the great musician, Mehul, was at 
Paris, and at the head of the French school, he often experienced the ill effects 
of the affectation of the Parisian journalists, who seemed to think that, in order 
to do justice to the taste and talents of the Italian composers, it was necessary to 
deny all merit to the masters of every other country. The exhausted patience 
of the pupil of Gluck determining him to mortify the injustice and self-conceit 
of these pretending critics, he composed the opera of Irato, and, while he an- 
nounced the words as a parody of the Italian, caused it to be reported that the 
music was an adaptation from Paesiello. ‘‘ See to what the faded talents of 
Mehul are reduced!” said these notable critics. ‘‘ Not a solitary idea of his own 
isleft him; and for melody and harmony he is compelled to resort to the land of 
song ! to the princes of vocal composition,” ‘The piece was performed with the 
most brilliant success ; and by the newspaper cognoscenti pronounced to be divine. 
The real composer then avowed himself; and the periodical judges were univer- 
sally laughed at and ridiculed. 


Dr. Jounson.—The Jate Dr. Johnson’s ear, in respect of the power of appre- 
ciating musical sounds, was remarkably defective; nevertheless, he possessed a 
sense of propriety in harmonic composition that gave him an unconquerable dis- 
taste to all unmeaning flourish and rapidity of execution. Being one night ata 
concert where an elaborate and florid concerto on the violin was performed, after 
it was over, he asked a gentleman who sat near him what it meant. The ques- 
tion somewhat puzzled the amateur, who could only say, that it was very diffi 
cult. ‘ Difficult !” answered the learned auditor, ‘I wish to God it had been 
impossible.” 

Haypn’s Sentiments on Composition,—‘‘ A musical composition,” said 
Haydn, “ought to have a natural and striking melody; each idea ought to 
spring out of the preceding passage; the ornaments should be sparingly and 
judiciously introduced; and the accompaniments never be overcharged. The 
rigid rules of harmony should rarely be violated, and never without the compen- 
sation of some inspired effect. When I sit down to compose, I resign myself to 
my feelings and my unrestrained imagination. If fancy suggests a happy thought, 
I endeavour to follow it up; and, while I keep sight of my master-subject and 
general plan, my aim is, to work the different passages into a regular and con- 
sistent whole. In vocal composition, the art of producing beautiful melody may 
now almost be considered as lost; and, when a composer is so fortunate as to 
throw forth a passage that is really melodious, he is sure, as if he be not sen- 
sible of its excellence, to overwhelm and destroy it, by the fullness and super- 
fluity of his instrumental parts. 


Haypn’s Picture or tHe Lorp Mayor’s Frast—Haydn being on his first 
visit to England, iu 1791, invited to Guildhall on Lord Mayor’s Day, gave after- 
wards the following description of the scene and entertainment ,—‘ After din- 
ner, there was a ball in three different chambers. The first was allotted to the 
haut noblesse, by whom only minuets were danced. I could not possibly remain 
there, both on account of the heat, and the detestable music performed by an or- 
chestra consisting of two scrapers and a violoncello ; in the second chamber, they 
danced country dances ; the band there was somewhat better, because the noise 
of the tambours drowned that of the violins; the third chamber, which was the 
largest, had a band somewhat more numorous and less vile. The gentlemen 
were seated at several tables, in drinking parties. There was some dancing, but 
not to the sound of music, because the songs bawled at the tables, the toasts, 
and the laughing and the gabbling and clamouring, totally prevented the instru- 
ments from being heard.” 

Instirutton or Musicat Decrezs.—The era in which, in this country, the 
science of harmony became raised to such estimation as ito be ranked among 
those mental acquisitions which entitle their professors, not merely to the cha- 
racter of learned men, but to high academic honours, will, by all who have sense 
and taste enough to give music its due value, be considered as very important. 
In the year 1463, Henry Habington was admitted to the degree of Bachelor of 
Music, at Cambridge ; and, about the same year, Thomas Saintwix, a Doctor in 
Music, was made master of King’s College in that University. 
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Novet Mustcar Instrument.—T'tm@ Porco-FoRrT2.—This is the name of a 
new musical instrument, said to have been invented in Cincinnati, of course. It 
is a long box, divided into compartments, one for each note, for.as many octaves 
as may be wished. Into each division a pig is placed, and the tails of the 
porkers run through holes in the side of the box, arranged like the keys of a 
piano. The tails are pinched by a sort of spring and lever machinery, and the 
effect is said to be delightful. If the pigs are well selected, they will wear about 
three years without tuning.—Barbadoes paper. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. WARREN has our thanks. the whole of his article, if sent in time, shall appear in our next. 
L. L. L.’s poetry will not suit our publication. : 
We shall feel obliged to ARISTIDES for the translation he proposes sending us. 
MR. CLARE shall hear from us, his communication will be acceptable. 
We have not forgotten A CONSTANT READER. 


ee HAYDN’S ORATORIO, 


THE SEASONS. 


Two years after his Composition of ‘The Creation,” Haypy, animated by suc- 
cess and encouraged by his friend, Van Swieten, composed the Oratorio of “* Tur 
Seasons,” taking for the text of his work the poetry of our Thomson: the Musi¢ 
certainly contains less sentiment than “ The Creation,’’ but then the subject admits 
of those sallies of gaiety and joy which the former precluded. The ‘ Seasons’ 
would be the finest production in the world, in the Oratorio style of writing, but 
for the existence of “ The Creation’’ and ‘‘ The Messiah.’”’ (During the perform- 
ance of one of the gigantic Choruses in ‘‘ The Messiah,’”? Haypn remarked in a 
pensive tone,—‘* Handel is, indeed, the father of us all!’’) The Music of “ The 
Seasons’’ is less sublime, but it, nevertheless, surpasses its elder sister in one 
point, namely, its Quartetts. 

The best critique on this work is that of Haypn himself, upon being told of the 
flattering approbation it had met with at the Palace of Schwartzenburg :—“ I feel 
much delighted at the manner in which my Music has been received,’’ said he, 
“ but I do not wish to hear any compliments upon the occasion ; I am well per- 
suaded all must feel as I feel. It is nota Creation; and for this reason:—in the 
one, the characters are angels ; in the other they are peasants.’ This was an admi- 
rable distinction. Haypn’s musical career finished with this Oratorio. Old age 
and the labour which it had cost him, exhausted his remaining strength; he died 
at the age of seventy-eight. 

The Amateur or Professor, whose classic conceptions lead him above the level 
prescribed by the principal part of the vocal writings of the present day, and to 
whom the existence of an English edition of ‘‘ THe Szasons” is unknown, is 
respectfully informed that Muzrio CLemenrr’s beautiful adaptation and arrange- 
ment of this—the last and one of the most interesting works of this great Master 
may now be had in the following forms :— 

Complete in One Volume...........sesceevececeeeess £1 11 6 
Ditto in Four Parts..........0e.ececeeeeeeceees each O 10 6 
Or separately, according to the following catalogue :— 


. SPRING. AUTUMN. 
os, 


s. d.| Nos. [s. d 

- Come, gentle Spring, Chorus ....+.00 2 12. Whate'er thé blossom’'d Spring, Recit.— 

. At last the bounteous Sun, Recit.—With Thus, Nature ever kind, Quartett 
joy impatient, 4ir...... 


d. 
0 
cesereee L 6/13. Ye Swains now hasten, Recit—Ye gay 
6 
0 
6 











aoa so 


. Laborious Man, Recit.—Be propitious, and painted fair, Duct ...... 
_ Trio § Chorus. ad 0000 508 . Lo! where the plenteous harvest, Recit— 

. Our Fervent prayers, Recit.—Spring, her -2 
lovely, Duet. ..scecccevececseccenscees . Now sounds the fife, Duet—Hail! all hail! 

. God of Light, /inale . ccccbdveb vty to the vine, Hindle ....cccccesesseccees 2 


SUMMER. WINTER: 


. The Traveller stands perplexed—And now 
revived, 4ria ...... baa tSeeelc seacgsen 

¢ . As he draws nigh, Recit—Let the wheel 
glorious Sun, Chorus.......... coccssee @ move gaily, Quartett 

- "Tis Noon, fecit. — Distressful nature, . The evening’s task, Recit—A wealthy 

Lord, Aria & Chorus... 

§ a . Now from the feast, Recit—In this, O, 

10. 2 vain misguided man, Aria .......0++.. 1 

11, Now cease the conflicts, Trio—To rest, . Alone it stands, Recit—Thencomes the 

MURS VES ececsvececbexyectes. esis @ , dawn, and But who shall dareft Finale... 3 


Behold along the dewy grass, Ai? ... 


a Ss 
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THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


CRAMER AND CO.’s 


LIST OF 


BEETHOVEN’S WORKS EDITED BY I. MOSCHELES. 





PIANOFORTE SONATAS. 


No. 


ie 


. Sonata, Op. 90..... 
. Sonata, Op. 54... 
. Sonata, Op. 110... a 
. Sonata, dedicated. to the “Countess of 


Sonate Pathetique, anne to Prince 
Lichnowski, Op. 13....-+....eeeeeee 
Grand Sonata, Qedieated “to ditto, Km 26 
Sonata, No. 1, Op. 29..... ecececes 
Sonata, No, 2, Op. Weesere 
Sonata, No. 3, Op. 29... 
Grand Sonata, vedicnted ‘to “Count “de 
Browne, Op. 22 
Sonata, dedicated to Mademois “Juliette 
Guicciardo, No. 1, Op. 2 






eeeeeee 


. Sonata, dedicated to the Princess de 


Lichtenstein, No. 2, Op. 2 
Sonata Pastorale, dedicate’ 
nenfells, Op. 28.. 


7 secccccece 


to M. 08% 





Brunswick, Op. 78 


. Sonata, dedicated to Havdn, No. * Op. 2 
. Sonata, dedicated to Haydn, No. 2, Op. 2 
. Sonata, dedicated to Haydn, No, 3, Op. 2 
. Grand Sonata, dedicated to Madame An- 


tonia de Brentano, Op. I11 


'+* The above embrace the whole of Beethoven’s 


cated to Salieri 


2. Sonata, No. 2, Op.12, in A major, dedi- 


cated to Salieri.........s.sseeceeeees 


3. Sonata, No. 3, Op. 12, in E fiat, dedicated 


to Salieri 


4. Sonata in A minor, dedicated to Mons, le 


Comte Maurice de Fries, No. 1, Op. 23 


5. Sonata in F major, dedicated to Mons. le 


Comte Maurice de Fries, No. 2, Op, 23 










s. d. | No. 
| 18, Grand Sonata, Op. 7 .......- pines aaa 
3 6/39. Sonata, No. 1, Op. 49. .........000 eee 
3 6/| 20. Sonata, No. 2, Op. 49...........ccceee- 
4 0| 21. Sonata, dedicated to Madame la Com- 
40 tesse de Browne, No. 1, Op. 10...... 
5 0| 22. Sonata, dedicated to ditto, No. 2, Op. 10 
23. Sonata, dedicated to ditto, No.3, Op. 10 
5 0/24, Grand Sonata, dedicated to the Count de 
Waldttele, Opi Bas. Rahvacsccicccss 
3 6) 25. Sonata Appassionata, dedicated to the 
Count de Brunswick ........eeceee0 
4 0/| 26. Sonata ee CRG ccosses. 
27. Sonata, No. 1, Op. 14.. 
0 | 28. Sonata, No. 2, Op. 14., 
0 | 29, Grand Sonata, Op. 109 ........cceceeee 
0| 30. Grand Sonata, art 1, Op. re 
0| 31. Grand Sonata, Part 2, Op. DOGS. cn dink 
32. Sonata, Op. 101 ...... séaacocnavesmnede 
SO Oa Bees Oe are nccccceeteseanssacens 
4 0) 34, Fantasia, Op. 77 ....... Wenedthe 
A 0196. Andante, Op. 8B ....ccssecceccevseerss 
4 0/| 36. Variations and Finale alla’ Fuga. eccccce 
5 0 





s. 
5 
2 


4 
at 






arco> 


coocolUhOmlUC OO OCD 


Sonatas for the Pianoforte Solo, and may be had in 3 vols. hand- 
somely bound, price 42s. each volume. 


SONATAS FOR PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN. 
1, Sonata, No. 1, Op.*12, in D major, dedi- 


4 
a 
4 


0 
0 


6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 


Sonata in A major, dedicated to the Em- 
peror of Russia, No. 1, Op. 30........ 
Sonata in C minor, dedicated to the Em- 
peror of Russia, No, 2, Op. 30 


Sonata in G major, dedicated to the Em- 
30 y 


peror of Russia, No. 3, Op. 
Grand Sonata, dedicated to Prince Ru- 
dolph, Op. 96 


10. Ovent Sonata, dedicated to M. Kreutzer. 


GR Bava ccacderecsstcctatousnccecee 


*,* The above form a complete edition of Beethoven’s Sonatas for the Pianoforte and Violin, and may be had in one 
volume, handsomely bound, price 31s. 


SONATAS FOR PIANOFORTE AND VIOLONCELLO. 


2. Sonata in G miner, No. 2, Op.5 
3. Sonata in F, Op. 17 


Sonata in F, No. 1, Op. 5 


5 
5 
4 


0 
0 
0 





ra 4  * eee 
5. Sonata in C, No. 1, Op. 102 ... eece 
6. Sonata in D, No. 2, Op. 102 
*,* The above form a complete edition of Beethoven's Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violoncello, and may be had in one ; 





volume, handsomely bound, price 2is. 


TRIOS FOR PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 





1. Trio, No. 1, Op. 1, in E fiat ....0...c000 5 0] 4. Trio, No. 1, Op. 11, dedicated to Madame 

2. Trio, No. 2, Op. re in G major.. 5 0 la Comtesse de Thunn ...., ecccccece 

3. Trio, No. 3, Op. 1 in C minor 5 0 To be continued. 
CONCERTOS. 


1. Concerto in C major, Op. 15. 
2. Concerto in B flat, dedicated to Mons. Charles 


Nikl, Op. 19. 


Price 12s. each; or 7s. each without Accompaniment. 


Ferdinand de Prusse, Op, 37. 


0 

0 

0 
e 


8. Concerto in C minor, dedicated to Prince Louis 


4, Concerto in E flat, dedicated to the Archduke 


Rudol phe, Op. 73 
To be continued. _ 


N.B. The tuttis of these Concertos have been adapted from the score and small notes added to the Solos by Mr. 


Moscheles, so that they may be performed with or without accompaniments; when the full orchestra is employ: 
he flute part, which has been expressly arrange 


small notes in the stringed-instrument parts must be omitted. 
this edition, is only to be used when unaccompanied by other wind instruments. 


AIRS WITH VARIATIONS. 


4. Air from the ballet of “ Le Nozze”,..... 


1 Air Russe.......... C00 coccdqacigcscieese ° 


2. Nel cor pid .. 
3. Une fiévre 








5. La Stessa la Stessissima 
6. Swiss Air 





To be continned. 


Two ——— 


Op. 51-—-No. 1, Grazioso--No. 2, Andante Cantabile —Price 2s. 6d. each, 
GS.—The English Version by Toomas OxtPHAnt, Esq.—s. 


_THE MOUNT OF OLIVES.—The English Version by Taomas OxiPHant, Esq.—Price 12s. 
The Chorus Parts may be had separately. 


THE PRAISE OF MUSIC.-—A Cantata, the English Version by Txomas OL1pHaNt, Esq. 


IN THE PRESS, 


A complete edition of BEETHOVEN’S QUARTETTS. 


ed, the 
d for 


ooo 
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TO FLUTE PROFESSORS AND AMATEURS. 
ICHARDSON’S Swiss Boy, tor 
Flute and Piano, as performed by him at 
various Concerts, and which gained him such un- 
bounded applause, price 4s. 

Richardson's Kinloch of Kinloch, for Flute and 
Piano, price 4s.; also, Rousseau’s Dream, by 
Richardson, for Flute and Piano, and which is now 
publishing, price 4s. 

The above pieces deserve the attention of every 
Professor and Amateur in the Kingdom. Pub- 
lished by THOMAS PROWsSE, at C. Nicholson’s, 
Flute + Mle sere 13, Hanway Street, Oxford 
Street, London, and may be had of every Music- 
seller in the Kingdom. 


EW VOCAL MUSIC— 

Composed by Clement White, and published 

at C. Nicholson’s Flute Manufactory, 13, Hanway 

Street, Oxford Street, London, by Thomas nee 

sid. 

Come, come with Me, by L. H.Cove, Esq.... 2 0 
She threw back the clustering ringlets of jet 
ditto ..ce.seeee . 
Young Love in a frolicks one 





day, ditto.. coves 
The beautiful Maid of the dale, by Desmond 
Ryan, Esq....cccscccccrsccssecccccs 

Old Friends, ditto........scccccccccesscere 
How dear to me my native vale, by Miss 
F. Byron... .cocccccccccccccereccccees 
Also, just published, E. J. Loder’s Pianoforte 
Instruction Book.....++4.+. 


Cee eegecece 





IANOFORTES.—LUFF AND Co. 


solicit the attention of Purchasers to their new 
SEMI COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, 


combining power and sweetness of tone, durability 
and cheapness. 
BOUDOIR, COTTAGE, AND SEMI GRAND 
PIANOFORTES. 

L. and Co. from their increasing connection and 
extensive arrangements, can offer to the purchaser 
advantages superior to most Houses; also, having 
a large stock always on hire, can sell Pianofortes 
but little?used at very low prices. Purchasers 
from the Country will find the arraugement of this 
House very desirable. 


LUFF and Co., 103, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 





Price 8s.; or, separately, each 2s. 
ONGS OF THE MID WATCH. 
The Poetry by 
CAPTAIN WILLES JOHNSON, R.N., 
the Music Composed and Dedicated to the 
OFFICERS OF THE BRITISH NAVY, 
by 
PHILIP KLITZ. 
Consisting of—1. The Mariner’s Invocation. 
2. Hurrah for the Sea! 3. The Light House. 
4. The Sailor’s Bequest. 5. The Sailor’s Funeral. ' 
6. The Heart knows only one. 
*,* For a review of these Songs see the Musical 
World, No. 86, Aug. 22, 1839. 
Z. T. PURDAY, 45, High Holborn. 





THE MUSIGAL WORLD. 


, Just out. 


ORPHEUS, 


A COLLECTION OF GERMAN GLEES OR 
VOCAL QUARTETTS. 
Book 8, pricc 5s., containing :— 

“ The Twelve” .,..ece.-eee0 by Fink. 
“ Libera me domine” . +++. Kalliwoda. 
“ The Chapel "ae dp vecede cc cebec dp mtpMenete 
“ Under ev’ry Tree top is peace” ..Auhlau. 
“The Rifleman” ........ as ..L’, Olto. 
“ Pleading Pain” ..De Call. 
“ Thro’ woods and fields” ... .. Kreutzer. 
“ Ah! tell me not” ........e00202--eMendelssvln. 


J. J. EWER and CO., Bow-Church Yard. 





PIANOFORTE MART. 
HART, 109, HATTON GAR. 


e DEN, Manvfacturer of Improved Cabinet, 
Cottage, and Piccolo Pianofortes, which combine 
Brilliant and Powerful Tone, Superior Touch, 
Elegant Form, and the greatest Durability, at 
very low prices for Cash. 

A liberal Allowance to Merchants, Country Deal- 
ers, and the Profession. 
MELODIA DIVINA, or Sacred Companion for 
the Pianoforte. Publishing in Nos. One Shilling 
each. 





ANCING TAUGHT in the most 
fashionable style by Mr. WILLIS, 41, 
Brewer-street, Golden-square. Private lessons at 
all hours to Ladies and Gentlemen of all ages 
wishing privacy and expedition. An evening 
academy on Mondays and Fridays. A juvenile 
academy on Wednesdays and Saturdays. A card 
of terms may be had on application at the rooms, 
The rooms may be engaged by*private parties. 


md 


NEW BALLAD. 
I REMEMBER WELL!” 


Composed by C. H. CAMPBELL, and 





“oO! 


sung by Miss Bruce at the London and Provincial 
Concerts. 


This Ballad possesses extraordinary beauty ; 
and, charmingly sung as it is by Miss Bru ce, it 
popularity is certain, In her late provincial tour 
the “*O! I remember well!” has been invariably 
the gem of the Concerts at which Miss Bruce has 
delighted her audience. 


JEFFERYS and Co., 31, Frith Street, London. 





ADAME STOCKHAUSEN’S 

NEW GERMAN BALLAD, Errinerung 

au die Kindheit; or Remembrance of Childhood, 

2s.; also the two popular Duetts, sung by Ma- 
dame Stockhausen and Madlile. Bildstein, 


The Miners of the Lake of Leman .,,,.. 2s. 
The T'wo Mountain Girls ...........26. 23. 
Just published by CHARLES OLLIVIER, 41, Old 


Bond Street, and may be had of all Music 
Sellers in Town or Country. 
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